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against despotism. On the other side, he would have seen that all 
THE CRISIS IN FRANCE.* the efforts in the world must lead, in the end, to defeat, disgrace, 
(Concluded from Yesterday. | and ruin. 7 did not wait till Bonaparte’s death to publish the ideas 
} here expressed. \n 1803 I wrote a work in which I exposed this 
Genera O'Connor makes a singular, and we believe, a well-founded | opinion. I gave it to Bonaparte, whe had it printed.* Iu.it; among 
boast respecting that portion of his adopted countrymen, which is | others in the same sense, were these words: “Let us come to the 
id che Wists’ dl in Paris. Of all th a hi fact by which this question must be decided. From most of the 
a P ee all the passages 1n His | Governments of Europe having lagged behind, or from haying been 
letter, none ought to strike its aristocratical readers with more | in direct opposition to the will of the people, a movement has man- 
serious reflection :— ifested itself in the European nations towards an amelioration in 
their political state. Commerce, a diffusion of property, and edu- 
, . . : cation, have eradicated or shaken those prejudices, which the sloth, 
in all Paris in the days of July, nor since. If we take into account, superstition, and ignorance of ages had planted. Let ‘us distinguish 
that, from being the oppressed and humiliated vilains of the nobles, | hetween the alarm France may give to despotism, and the alarm she 
the people of France have become the independent owners of the | soxld cause in the minds of the people who live under those despotic 
lands of their ancient oppressors, and that education is making rapid Governmentsif she should attempt to subdue them, Is it not this spirit of 
rogress amongst them ; it is with the pride of a citizen, who glories liberty in the hearts of the people of Europe (the very spirit by which 
in the immense progress of the nation, that I oppose these solid France has performed such wonders herself) which would oppose 
unanswerable arguments to the calumnies of detractors ; and in the the most invincible resistance to her pretensions? \f France was 
face of those men whose doctrines are founded on falsely depreciating | ¢, attempt to subdue the nations of hain it is not from the 
their fellow-citizens, I assert that the people of France are at the | lavish part she would experience an opposition ; it is little for 
head of the civilization of Europe, and that while all the other | saves to change masters. o, Lassert it, they are the most ardent, 
capitals have their cunaille, that race is extinct among us. THIS | pnthusiastic lovers of liberty, whose valour she would have most to 
THE IMMORTAL DAYS OF JULY HAVE PROVED.’ admire: the oppression and tyranny of a most perfidious Govern- 
We cannot go so confidently along with the author, when he | ment may unman and disarm a people by depriving them of every- 
ian nak aly neil dikaanes ofthe aa blics inst Enelish thing that is worth defending; but a people who have a country to 
ngs Dack the lavish charges of the old republicans against Mugish | fhe for, who are determined to possess the blessings of freedom, 
gold, and its in‘uence during the first revolution. We allow it did | cannot be conquered: Confining our remarks to those countries 
badly enough for everybody; certainly for those whose taxation | Where the Governments are despotic, as long as France remains 
. : neutral between the people and these despotic Governments, there 
produced it; but we must be allowed the right of suspending our | ;, 49 question that as far as she may have occasion to act in conformity 
belief, when the Goneral informs us, that during the reign of Ro-| with the spirit of liberty and the love of equality that exists in the 
bespierre ‘ net a head of a Republican fell, that was not demanded | hearts of these people, she will finda most extensive alliance. The 
A P ‘ : moment shejacts the part of a conqueror orof a plunderer, the alliance is 

and paid for by the intermediatory denunciators, who were all broken, and the enthusiasm takes the opposite direction.” - 
foreigners, and furnished with foreign gold.’—P. 50.—He says that | ‘ And again, page 98: ‘‘ No despotic Government that is wise 
there is reason to expect a publication which will set this matter | Wil make war upon France, while this sympathy exists between 
ae . : . her and the popular spirit of Europe; and no people can expect 
beyond a doubt, and that. it is quite certain that liberty and the that France, after the blood and capital she has expended in her 
republic had nothing to do ‘ with the horrors of 1793.’ We are | own Revolution, will find it her interest to engage in a war to 
sorry that the General’s love of right principles leads him into this | 2¢celerate the progress of liberty elsewhere. The enlightened 
Government of France will leave the progress of liberty in 
Europe to the operation of those great causes which have 





* Of that canaille, so infamous in 1793, not one was to be found 











mistake; because every sound cause is weakened by the diminution 


: a ia : | y - 
‘of the truth ; and instead of being frightened by the tricks of the | brought it to its present. state of advancement, and the Govern- 


ments to the wisdom of accommodating their conduct to the 

. > wt popular spirit; whereby the waste, devastation, and horrors of 

had him warn them against bringing them back. We do not think (a Reralaton may be avoided. Thus France cunnot abandon this 

it is probable that such horrors will be renewed; but it is certain, | sympathy with the popular spirit of Europe, without renouncing her 

surest guarantee in peace, and her best ally in war ; but if she set up 

‘ ? © | for a conqueror or an oppressor, she must eapect to create the most 
thought it was hardly less certain, that many excellent men have been | inveterate opposition vengeance.can furnish.” 

forced to conclude, that at the time they took place, horrible as they ‘Well; Bonaparte id abandon that popular spirit of Europe ; 

d hid tl : hei . ae he undertook to crush it. He lost its precious alliance, and he 

were, and hideous as they rendered their perpetrators, France, | f49¢ the inveterate opposition and the vengeance that destroyed 

without them, would not have been able to meet her enemies as | him, in the Landwehr and the Landstrum, whose enthusiastic spirit 

she did. he might have secured to himself. But his heart was too corrupted 


. ‘ and egotistical, to conceive or to act the part of a truly great man ; 
Though the moral and intellectual reputation of Bonaparte has | HE FAILED, AND DIRD IN THE CHAINS HE HAD FORGED FOR THE 


for some time been rightly estimated by most reflecting people, | wor. , mn : 
except those of his French party, and the moral part especially has | _, ‘!f, instead of forming his ideas by Machiavel, who was born 
- 2 about the time printing was invented, when the people were ignorant 
gone pretty nearly to the same place of interment with that of the | of their interests, Bonaparte had founded them on his own times, 
* Holy Alliance,’ yet we cannot withhold from the reader the fol- | 400 years later, wine Se peo le re Saitved Frond e, and ae 
. 5 ’ “ : +L their interests, and the benefits of liberty, he wou ave seen that 
lowing admirable proofs of our author’s enlarged way of thinking the man who hasthe ignorant temerity t <4 strive against the principle 
of public interest must struggle against a torrent that will inevitably 
‘ Bonaparte,’ says he, ‘ found France and all Europe full of the overwhelm him. Had he possessed the genius to discern and to 
sacred fire of liberty, and the despots trembling, astounded, and dis- | €™ploy the immense and irresistible means he rejected, he might 
mayed on their tottering thrones. He found the people of Europe have boldly marched forward, and would have found, that instead o! 
anxiously awaiting the bursting forth of this sacred fire, and daily lengthening his line of operation, which is the great danger of con- 
expecting the French armies, whom they regarded as its harbingers | (Uering armies, It should have been absorbed as he advanced, and 
With such colossal means as he possessed, a truly great genius | bis forces augmented, By leaviug the people the advantages of 
would have taken an enlarged view of the vast theatre on which he | liberty, they would have felt the French cause to be their own, and 
was going to act a great part; he would have seen on what side the | Would have willingly contributed to aid it, Thus Italy, Germany, 
current of the human mind was running; he would have been con- | Poland, Portugal, Spain, and all Europe, as far as the boundaries of 

vinced that it was rapid and irresistible in favour of liberty and 


aristocratical alarmists, who talk of those horrors, we would have 


that aristocratical injustice was their first moving cause; and w 


and entire honesty :— 


* Could he have seen the passages that follow? Hehad a masterly 
® A Letter from General Arthur Condorcet O'Connor to General | cunning; but the highest cunning does not touch the feet of real wisdom. 
Lafayette, on the Causes which have deprived France of the Advantages + The present state of Great Britain, by Arthur Condorcet O’Connor, 
of the Revolution of 1830, 8vo, pp. 74. Rainford. p. 91; Paris, year 12, 
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Russia and Turkey, would have formed the basis of his operations. 
A population of 130 millions, animated with the sacred fire of 
liberty, would have extirpated in one single campaign the barbarity 
of Russia and Turkey from Europe, at thus the spirit of liberty 
would have gone the round of the world. Tas was THE TRULY 
GREAT, AND GLORIOUS OCCASION THAT FORTUNE THREW IN THE 
war or BoNnAPARTE, AND THAT HIS DESPOTIC SOUL WAS NOT 
CAPABLE TO CONCEIVE OR TO SEIZE.’ 

There is more, to the same admirable purpose, both in this and 
other parts of the pamphlet: but our extracts will swallow up a 
whole Tatter. We cannot, however, omit the following compli- 
ment to our illustrious brethren of the French journals :— 

Proud to be less, but of the liberal race. 

* The Liberal Press has been the artillery that has marched at our 
head during the last fifteen years. It is to her we owe the conquests 
we have made. It was the genius and talent of the courageous editors 
of our Liberal Press that prepared us for the struggle. It was they, 
who in the foremost ranks led us to combat. To THEM WE OWE THE 
NOBLE EXAMPLE OUR NATIONAL GUARD HAS SET TO REJECT THE 
GEWGAWS OF VANITY.* It is their talent and patriotism that will 
enlighten our electors in the choice of our Deputies, and it is by the 
Press and the national representation that henceforward France will 
correct her institutions and perfect her liberty.’ 

‘We need not repeat in what manner our author thinks this can 
be done. We are sorry to be forced to differ with him on that head: 
at least, we think that if Louis Philip would do as the General would 
have him, he would not be a king a year longer. How long his 
Majesty will continue so otherwise, perhaps we shall see a little 
earlier than is imagined. Doubtless it would be a nice thing in him 
if he could see what ought to be done, and know how to be the leader 
of it; but then he would be another sort of man: and herein we 
suspect lies a main part of the secret. Louis Philip probably feels 
that he has been personally over-rated, and that he is nothing if he 
is not a king :—the idea of becoming an Hereditary President sets 
all the mediocrity of his pretension before his eyes ; and he takes 
refuge in the arms of the courtiers from the nakedness of the office, 
and from the merriment of those who expected him to have dignity 
enough to adorn it. For fear of becoming an instrument in the 


hands of the good, he is a puppet in those of the old jugglers. At | 


least, we fear so. The perplexity is natural, ina king: but the 
straight-forward course would have been the true one, and where it 
might. Considering what France is and must be, Louis Philip can 
make no compromises. 

How long the Orleans dynasty might have continued, had the new 
government acted with frankness and simplicity, and adhered to its 
promises, we cannot say. We believe that, at all events, it would 


have lasted the King’s time, and that he would have been highly | 
popular to the last moment of his existence: but suppose that the | 


real heir promised ill, or was a simpleton, or vicious, in short, 
something that would not have done for a Monarchical President. 
Would the courtiers, who are the inevitable growth of a continued 


succession, allow it to be bearded on the one hand? Would the 
lovers of freedom endure it on the other? Ina word, is not the 


republic desired by the Lafayettes incompatible with the existence 
of an hereditary and titled sovereign? And have they not found it 
to be so, even in the short space of time that has elapsed since the 
accession of the House of Orleans, and notwithstanding the lessons 
which the monarch received in the school of adversity ?—We 
plainly confess, for our parts, who shared in the mistake, that we 
see no alternative in France between the corrupt monarchy that 
General O’Connor deprecates, and a plain republic. 

William the [Vth in England, is really afd truly what the Em- 
peror Alexander falsely called himself, “ a lucky accident.” Louis 
Philip, we fear, was an unlucky one ; for if he had not been in the 
way, a republic would have been infallibly set up; and we feel 
equally certain, that it would have flourished. es 


* Such of the Liberal Editors as were concerned in the Three Days, were 
the first so reject the offer of decorations. 





In yesterday’s first article, where it says that the Bonapartists 
‘have no moral influence except as they identify themselves with 
the Royalists,’ read ‘ except as they identify themselves (as many 
of them strangely do) with the Republicans, or make common worldly 
cause with the Royalists.’ 


GREEN’S POEMS. 


MATTHEW 





In a preceding Number are extracted a few passages from the 
poem on the Spleen, as examples of the author’s wit and happy 


manner of illustration. We shall now cite a few more. Grecn’s 


nature does not appear to have been very enthusiastic, nor his 
‘views very romantic ; his opinions, both on religion and politics, 


were altogether liberal, but he had nothing in him of the spirit of 





a martyr; and his acquiescence in matters which he did not approver 
because opposition to them involved difficulty, and interfered with 
his personal comfort, savour more of the prudence of a man of the 
world than of a lover of his species. He says,— 
‘ 





To avoid religious jars, 

The laws are my expositors, 

Which in my doubting mind create 
Conformity to Church and State. 

I go, pursuant to my plan, 

To Mecca with the caravan; 

And think it right, in common sense, 
Both for diversion and defence. 
Reforming schemes are none of mine ; 
To mend the world’s a vast design,’ &c. 


Reasoners of this sort are apt to forget, that the vastness of the 
undertaking is greatly owing to the want of co-operation. If all 
who think an object desirable were to lend their assistance in pro. 
moting it, the difficulties which stand in the way of improvement 
would be found to yield so fast, that the least sanguine would soon 
cease to harbour despair, and eventually to join the ranks of the 
hopeful of good. 
Green advocates the rights of the press forcibly, and penetrates 
the motives of those Who like to restrain it. 
‘ This nurse of arts, and freedom’s fence, 

To chain is treason against sense ; 

And, Liberty, thy thousand tongues 

None silence, who design no wrongs ; 


For those who use the gay’s restraint, 
First rob, before they stop complaint.’ 








In Enfield’s ‘ Speaker’ there is a long extract from the ‘ Spleen, 
|in which the author embodies his wishes; it is too long and too 
| well known to be repeated here, bnt we shall pick out a few 
| couplets. Pomfret’s ‘ Choice’ is something like it, but we like 

Green better. Nothing can better and more concisely describe 
people naturally disposed to contentment than the following lines : 

‘ By happy alchymy of mind, 
They turn to pleasure all they find.’ 


The passage is amplified, but the preceding couplet embraces the 
whole. His annual income he desires not to exceed two hundred 
pounds, and for attendants he wishes two maid-servants, a man, 
aud a boy, all to be employed in his house and farm. The follow- 
ing is part of the description of his imaginary dwelling :— 


‘And may my humble dwelling stand 
Upon some chosen spot of land: 
A pond before full to the brim, 
Where cows may cool and geese may swim ; 
Behind a green, like velvet neat, 
Soft to the eye and to the feet ; 
Where odorous plants in evening fair, 
Breathe all around ambrosial air ; 7" 
From Eurus, foe to kitchen ground, 
Fene’d by a slope with bushes crown’d ; 
Fit dwelling for the feather’d throng, 
Who pay their quit-rents with a song.’ 


| The scenery he would have round him is described in a very pic- 
| turesque and poetical manner, with more fancy than is usually 


'found in the poetry of men of wit. In the following passage he 


| philosophically alludes to the folly of persons who often.get credit 
for being wise. 


* Thus sheltered, free from care and strife, 
| May I enjoy a calm through life ; 
| See faction, safe in low degree, 
As men at land see storms at sea, 
And laugh at miserable elves, 
Not kind so much as to themselves. 
Curs’d with such souls of base alloy 
As can possess, but not enjoy ; 
Debarr’d the pleasure to impart 
By avarice, sphincter of the heart ; 
Who wealth, hard-earn’d by guilty cares, 
Bequeath, untouch’d, to thankless heirs.’ 

The poem of the ‘Grotto’ is the next in length to the ‘ Spleen;’ 
it is not so good as the latter, but it contains many good lines, and 
some on the same subject. The following is an expressive 
instance :— 








‘ —— that self-haunting spectre, Spleen, 
In thickest fog the clearest seen,’ 
We could find a good deal more to quote, but enough has been 
given to shew that Green possessed various merit, and that he is 
not appreciated as he ought to be. 
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THE REPORTERS. 
‘TO THE TATLER. 

Srr,—Observing in Tue TATLER of this morning (in a note to an 
article taken from the Westminster Review, on the Fourth Estate) 
an assertion that the Reporters are determined to do their best for 
the repeal of the Union with Ireland, I cannot forbear requesting 

ou to contradict so erroneous a statement. I know not whether 
the assertion there made be given on the authority of an English or 
Irish Reporter, but should imagine it was on that of an Irish 
Reporter, and he of no great standing in the body, from the little 
knowledge he shews of its feelings. At least one-third of the 
Parliamentary Reporters are now English Students, and cannot of 
course be supposed to have any wish for the repeal of the Union. 
Of the Irish Reporters, some have small properties in Ireland, and 
are of course opposed to any such plan ; and of the others (among 
whom I beg to rank myself) many have been too long in England 
not to have lost that hot-headed and ill-judging enthusiasm acquired 
under the tuition of the Honourable Member for Kerry. 

I remain, Sir, 
; Your very obedient, humble servaut, 
Friday morning. A Reporter. 

[The note in question came from the Review which contained the 

article.) 








A MYSTERY FOR THE ANTIQUARIES. 

At the close of the reign of the Stuarts, flourished a singular 
personage, who, from the extravagance of his dress and expenditure, 
went by the name of Beau Wilson. He was a younger brother of 
a respectable family, and having through friends procured a com- 
mission in the army, went to serve in Flanders, where he had not 
long continued, before he was broke for cowardice, and became so 
reduced in circumstances, as to accept forty shillings from a friend, 
to pay his passage back to England. Here, within a short time 
after his arrival, he appeared, to the astonishment of the public, 
the brightest star in the hemisphere: his coaches, saddle, hunting, 
and race-horses, equipage, dress, and table, were the admiration of 
the world, and continued so while they saw him maintain such 
profuse and expense, without any visible means to support this 
glory. He never played, or but inconsiderably, entertained with | 

rofuseness all who visited him, drank himself liberally ; but at all | 
say as well sober as otherwise, he kept a strict guard upon his | 
words ; though several were either employed by the curiosity of | 
others, or their own, to take him at his looser moments, and per- | 
suade him to reveal his secret: but he so inviolably preserved it, 
that even their guesses were but at random, and without probability 
or foundation. He was not known to be an admirer of ladies; and 
what added to the surprise was, that he was at all times to be | 
found, and ever with some of his own people, seemingly open in | 
conversation, free from spleen and chagrin; in a word, he had | 
that settled air, as if he were assured his good fortune would | 
continue for ever. One of his friends advised him to pur- 
chase an estate while he had money. Mr Wilson thanked 
him, but said, he did not forget the future in the present; he | 
was obliged to him for his counsel, but whilst he lived, it would | 
be for ever thus, for he was always certain to be master of such a | 
sum of money. This more and more confounded the world, for if | 
they would say he derived his good fortune from the ladies, there 
‘was scarce any rich to support him, neither did he bestow any of his | 
time unaccounted for: and it was not to be believed the fair sex | 
would not exact attention and service for their money, especially for | 
such considerable sums. Those who pretended to guess better, had | 
recourse to chemistry, and said he had found the grand secret, and 
was master of that invaluable transmuting stone, or powder, which 
could convert meaner metals into gold. Some blasted his reputa- | 
tion with the report, that he must once have robbed the Holland | 
mail of a considerable quantity of rough diamonds ; though another | 
person suffered for the offence, denying the fact to the last. Others 
would have it that the Jews kept him, with many other idle and 
ridiculous reports, which were circulated coneerning him, until the 
time he was found killed, going to fight a duel with Mr Law, who, 
it is reported, ran him through the body before he could draw his 
sword in his own defence. Mr Wilson lived in unabated splendour 
to the last, and the mystery rather augmented than diminished, 
when a very inconsiderable sum of money being all that could be 
found after his death, left the world to conjecture from what source 


or funds he had derived means to support his state and magni- 
ficence. 











ANECDOTES OF THE LATE EMPEROR PAUL OF 
RUSSIA, 
TRAVELLING through a forest, with marsh on each side of the roads 
he recollected some reason for going back, and ordered the driver 
to turn. He did not do so instantly, and Paul repeated the order. 
“In a moment,” the man replied; “here the road is too narrow.” 
Paul flew in a passion, jumped out of the carriage, and called to an 
equerry to stop the driver and chastise him. The equerry endea- 
voured to allay the storm by assurances that the carriage would turn 
as soon as possible. “ You are a scoundrel as well as he,” was the 
reply; “he shall turn, even though he break my neck ; at all hazard 
he shall do as I bid, the moment I give the order.” Meanwhile the 





coachman had done so, but too late to save himself from a sound 
beating. 

He ordered a horse that stumbled under him to be starved. On 
the eighth day word was b t him of the animal’s death; to 
which he merely answered, “ ” The same accident happened 
after his accession in the streets of Petersburg, on which he got off, 
made his equerries hold a court-martial, and sentenced the offend- 
ing beast to receive a hundred blows with a stick, which were im- 
mediately inflicted in presence of the Czar and the Worse 
anecdotes might be found. His passion for the strict observance of 
military minutie has been mentioned. One day, as he exercised 
his regiment of cuirassiers, an officer’s horse fell. Paul ran to the 
spot in a fury: “ Get up, you rascal !”—* I cannot Sire—my leg is 
broken.” Paul spit upon him, and walked away swearing. 

Coming down a street, the Emperor saw a nobleman who had 
stopped to look at some workmen planting trees by his order. 
“ What are you doing?” said he. “ Merely seeing the men 
work,” replied the nobleman. ‘ Oh! is that your employment ? 
Take off his pelisse and give him a spade. There—now work 
yourself!” Once, when he met an officer going to the palace, 
wrapped in his cloak, a servant following with his sword, he gave 
the servant his master’s commission, and reduced the officer to the 
ranks, 

A lady, wife of a General in the army, hastening into St Peters- 
burgh, from the country, to procure medical advice for her sick 
husband, passed the Czar inadvertently, and was immediately 
arrested and sent to prison. Alarm and anxiety threw her into a 
burning fever, which terminated in madness; and her husband died 
from the same causes, and for want of proper care and attendance, 
On being presented to Paul it was necessary to drop pen on your 
knees, with force en to make the floor ring as if a musket had 
been grounded, and to kiss his hand with energy sufficient to certify 
to all present the honour which you had just enjoyed. Prince 
George Galetzin was placed under arrest for kissing his hand too 
negligently. When enraged he lost all command of himself, which 
sometimes gave rise to very curious scenes. In one of his famous 
passions, flourishing his cane, he struck by accident the branch of 
a large lustre and broke it; whereupon he commenced a serious 
attack, from which he did not relax until he had entirely demolished 


his brittle antagonist. —Historical Parallels, Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


ADMIRABLE New READING OF THE O1D SAYING, THAT ‘HONESTY 














| 1s rne Best Potrcy.’—Did rogues know their interests, they would become 


honest through roguery.—FRaAnKLIN. 


“‘ Suockinc Bap Hart.”—Emerson, the mathematician, who was 
otherwise singular in his dress, had but one hat, which he made last him the 
best part of his lifetime, gradually lessening the flaps, bit by bit, as it lost 
its elasticity and hung down, till nothing but the crown remained, 


A Lesson For Historians.—‘ The Earl of Romney was the 
great wheel on which the Revolution rolled..—Macxy.—* He had not a 
wheel to turn a mouse.’—Swirr.—* He lived up to the employments the 
King gave him.’—Macky.—‘ Down.’—Swirr.—* Of great honour and 


| honesty, with a moderate capacity.’"—Macky.—‘ None at all.’—Swirr.— 


‘ The Earl of Galway is one of the finest ventlemen in the army, with a head 
fitted for the cabinet as well as the camp; is very modest, vigilant, and 
sincere; a man of honour and honesty ; without pride or affectation.’— 
acky.—* In all directly otherwise. A deceitful, hypocritical, factious 
knaye ; a damnable hypocrite, of no religion.’—Swirr.—* Lord be is a 
man of fine understanding.’— Macky.— Very bad, and can’t spell.— 
Swirr.—* He is of low stature.’—Macky.—* He is tall.’"—Swirr. 
FALSE WEEPING. 
As when a weary traveller, that strays 
By muddy shore of broad seven-mouthed Nile, 
Unweeting of the perilous wandering ways, 
Doth meet a cruel crafty crocodile, 
Which, in false grief biding his harmful guile, 
Doth weep full sore, and sheddeth tender tears : 
The foolish man, that pities all this while 
His foolish plight, is swallow’d up unwares ; 
Forgetful of his own, who minds another’s cares: 


So wept Dues:a until eventide. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
HayMARKEtT.—John of Paris—The School for Coquettes—My Grandmother. 


Enc.isu Opgera.—Love'’s Dream—The Old Regimentals—Old and Young—The 
Haunted Hulk. 


SPENSER. 











We have just had the pleasure of seeing an article in The Ballot 
newspaper, in which objections are made to some remarks -we 
offered the other day, on the subject of theatrical sailors. We 
do not say pleasure, out of disparagement of the powers of our 
brother critic, the vivacity of whose tilt against us we acknowledge ; 
but because, like himself, we feel a satisfaction in breaking a friendly 
lance in this way; and furthermore, because we can venture to add 
that we could derive a pleasure even from losing the combat, if the 
truth of the cause should turn out to be against us. But this we 
do not conceive to be the case in the present instance. The writer 
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in} The Ballot, though himself acknowledging the ‘ nuisance’ of the 
eternal play-house pictures of seamen and their ways, confounds 
our attacks upon them as a body unfit to be so brought before us, 
with ‘objections to them as men. At least, he appears to us to 
have fallen into this inconsistency. We did indeed say that sailors 
had no business ‘ further westward than Wapping :’ and we confess 
that we never see them rolling along the streets, with their destiny 
to be cheated staring upon them, but we wish them, for their own 
sakes as well as for those of the theatres, to be at sea again. But 
phrases spoken half in earnest, and half in affectation of spleen, 
should be taken accordingly. It was against pictures of professional 
seamen that the spirit of our observation was directed, and not 
against them as human beings; and the joke of ‘tobacco-box 
pathos,” which our brother critic takes seriously, might have con- 
vinced him of it; for we could not, of course, mean that the 
tobacco-box could never have made its appearance in a sailor’s 
hands, under circumstances of serious moment to himself, and 
very seriously to be sympathised with by others, but simply 
that a fond réferetice to it, during the got-up and affected 
sensibilities of a nautical drama, degraded it from its reason- 
able rank in the naval service, into an implement of the mock- 
heroical. What we said of seamen, technically speaking, we say 
still; but we particularly expressed our sympathy with them, as 
men forced to go through a great deal of hardship ; neither did we 
mean to imply that a sailor, once in a way, might not be made a fit 
hero of any sort of literary production. We are as alive to the 
merits of Mr Cooprr’s ‘ Pilot,’ as our critic is, and have said as 
much in this paper. All we meant was, that as the sailor’s life 
was a monotonous one, his sphere confined, and his ideas in geveral 
as much so; he was avery unfit person to be repeatedly brought 
forward in the drama ; and that the monotony of the representations 
of him proved it, and had become, as our critic acknowledges, a 
* nuisance.’ 

As to an inclination, with which the writer charges us, for making 
literature and the drama a series of fairy-tales, and for shrinking 
from powerful and wholesome delineations of oppressed virtue and 
triumphant vice, we must disclaim it. We have often expressly 
said that we have no quarrel with any writings, however painful, 
which really tend to a salutary effect, and to the advancement of 
human good ; though we have often said also, perhaps oftener (for 
we confess some tendency to the pleasurable), that we like to see fair 
play between men’s cheerfulness and their spleen ; otherwise, from an 
excess of the latter, they are apt to neutralize the wholesomeness 
of it, and give up their efforts in despair. And we have, perhaps, 
more than ordinary right to say this ; for we may add, that we never 
shrank from any pain, practical as well as theatrical, where it ap- 
peared to us that a good was to be done to society by encountering 
it: so that, though we acknowledge to the roses, which our friend 
accuses us of being so fond of, we have grappled also with the 
thorns, and so have earned our right to those, their pleasant accom- 
paniments. 

The unexpected sally which our critic makes upon us, at the 
conclusion of his article, for speaking of the tomahawk of the 
author of ‘Caleb Williams,’ we think particularly hard; because, 
in our remarks upon that admirable novel (for which the critic says 
he never will forgive us) we expressly said that Mr Gopwin had 


the art of making his very tomahawk so agreeable, that it gave a | 


pleasing horror to the scalp of his perusers; and surely, when an 
author proposes to effect a salutary purpose, through the medium 
of pain, his friends should be the last to object that the pain is felt, 


especially where the patients find a charm in their very agonies. 
At the same time it must be allowed that pain may be carried too 
far for reasonable purposes, and run the hazard of making the 
authors themselves ultimately experience too mach pleasure in their 

er of inflicting it, precisely because they may think it has been 
inflicted to no purpose, or from a false estimate of the sensibility 
of readers io general, originating in an inferior portion of their own. 
We confess that we think the world have had melancholy books, 
more than enough; that what mauvkind chiefly want is a good and 
hopeful opinion of one another; and finally, that the most un- 
ceasing and effective reformers have not been among those who 
have taken the least cheerful means of effecting their object. 
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THIS EVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
Donizerrt’s Opera of 
ANNA BOLEYN. 


Anne Boleyn ....°* « Madame Pasta. 
Jane Seymour, Attendanton Anne . Madame Gay. 
Smerton, Page and Minstrel to the Queen Mademniselle Beck. 
Henry VIII, King of England + Signor Lablache. 
Lord Rochford, Anne's Brother Signor De Angeli. 
Lord Richard Percy Signor Rubini. 
Sir Harvey, an Officer of the King’s Signor Deville. 
After which, the Historical Ballet, in Three Acts, entitled 
MASANIELLO. 
The Principal Characters by Mlle. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, 


Mlle. Zoe Beaupré, Mile. Clara, 
M. Lefebvre, M.E.Carrey, M.Emile, M. A. Finart, 
M. Edouard, M. O’Brien, M. Hunt, and 


Mlle. Kaniel, 


M. Simon, 
M. Bertram. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
Howarp Payne’s Opera of 
CLARI. 
Clari, Miss Taylor. 
Fidalma, Mrs Faucit. Vespina, Mrs Humby. 
The Duke Vivaldi, Mr Brindal. 
Jocoso, Mr Webster. Claudio, Mr Huckel. Stephano, Mr Field. 
Pietro, Mr V. Webster. Giulio, Mr Coates. Page, estes Reed. 
Characters in the Episode.— Wife of Pelgrino, Mrs W. Clifford. 
Leoda, Miss J. Scott. Nobleman, Mr Bartlett. Pelgrino, Mr Mulleney. 
After which, Mrs Gorr’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
, An) 7 a iv" as ra ® 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 

Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Mias Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 

To conclude with a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
MANCEUVRING. 

Costanza, Mrs Ashton. Zanetta, Mrs Humby. 

Count de Villa Mayor, Mr Cooper. Frederick de Cernay, Mr Brindal. 
Finesse, Mr Vining. 


M. Gouriet, 


Ninetta, MrsT. Hill. 
Rolamo, Mr Cooper. 


To-morrow, The Rencontre ; The Schoo! for Coquettes ; Matrimony. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Mr Bernarp’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 
Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr 0. Smith. 
Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 


After the above piece, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini. 
After which, the Comic Operetta, called 
THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; OR, ‘WHICH IS MY SON?’ 
Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C, Jones. Julia, Miss Pincott. Penelope, Mrs Keeley. 
Briefless, Mr Wrench. Brutus Hairbrain, Mr J. Reeve. 
Mr Prettyman, Mr W. Bennett. Doggius, Mr Salter. 


To which will be added, the Operetta of 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


Pegzy, Miss Pincott. 

Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 

will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 





To cone'ude with the Broad Farcical Musical Entertainment of 
COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 
The Music by Mr Hawes. 

Antoinette, Miss H. Cawse. Madame Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs C. Jones. 
Sir Hippington Miff, Mr J. Reeve. Rigmarole, Mr Wrench. 
Captain Bonassus, Mr W. Bennett. Bombardier Babillard, Mr O. Smith, 
Vincent Dorville, Mr J. Bland. Gregory, Mr Salter. 

Monsieur de Cachét, Mr F. Matthews. Roué, Mr B. Hill. 


To-morrow, The Sister of Charity; Wanted, a Governess; Old and Young; and 
The Old Regimentals. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
SHAKSPEARB’s Play of 
THE TEMPEST. 

Dorinda, Miss Vincent. Ariel, Miss Somerville. 
Prospero, Mr Elton. Alonzo, Mr Gough. Antonio, Mr Almar. — 
Gonzalo, Your. Prince Ferdinand, Mr ©. Hill. Trinculo, Mr Vale 

Stephano, Mr Williams. Caliban, Mr D- Pitt. 
Hypolito, Madame Simon. 
To which will be added, the Interlude, called 
IS HE JEALOUS? 
Harriet, Miss Vincent, who will sing, ‘ Listen, dear Fanny.’ 
Mrs Belmour, Miss Scott. Rose, Madame Simon. 
Mr Belmour, Mr Osbaldiston. 
After which, the Petite Drama, entitled 
‘NOY 
Deborah, Miss Nicol. Maria, Miss Somerville. 
Frederick, Mr Edwin. Smart, Mr Rogers. 
To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
Fatima, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing ‘ Meet me by moonlight alone. 
Irza, Miss Vincent. Aboulifar, Mr Gough. ; 
Alibajon, Mr D, Pitt. Benjamin Bowbell, Mr Vale. 


Miranda, Miss Scott. 


Lady Doubtful, Madame Simon. 
Sir George Doubtful, Mr D. Pitt. 


Azan, Mr Edwin. 

AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 

SapLer’s Wetis.—Jane Shore — Cross Purposes — 
The Miller and His Men. 
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